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Will World Opinion 
Enforce Charter Ideals 


One of the ways in which members of United 
Nations have pledged themselves to make the post- 
war world better than the one which bred the second 
World War is by making justice and freedom for 
dependent people the world over more than a hope. 


“Members of the United Nations which have or 
assume responsibility for the administration of terri- 
tories whose peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government recognize the principle 
that the interest of the inhabitants of these territories 
are paramount and accept as a sacred trust the obli- 
gation to promote to the utmost, within the system 
of international peace and security established by 
the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabi- 
tants of those territories.” 


The one thing which is essential to an improve- 
ment of conditions in dependent areas is a change 
in viewpoint on the part of the great powers. When 
the great powers really believe that the well-being 
of the inhabitants of dependent areas and their ulti- 
mate independence are of primary concern, with the 
strategic or economic interest of the mother country 
secondary, real progress will be possible. The rela- 
tively good record which the United States estab- 
lished in the Philippines can be attributed to the 
fact that the United States government sincerely in- 
tended that the Filipinos should become independ- 
ent, and policy and administration were directed to 
that end. 

A change of attitude will not occur overnight, par- 
ticularly in a world where strategic contests and 
great power political maneuvers are far from dead. 
Old patterns of thinking are deep, and so long as 
separate nations are struggling for supremacy, cer- 
tain areas of the world will have military and eco- 
nomic importance far beyond their intrinsic value. 
The United States, with its proud boast of an excel- 
lent colonial record, is nonetheless looking jealously 
upon the Pacific Islands and calculating their stra- 
tegic value with very little concern for the natives 
who inhabit these islands. 

The force of world opinion led to a statement of 
policy in the United Nations Charter which prob- 
ably went beyond the real policy of any colonial 
power. If that same opinion can force the nations 
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responsible for dependent areas to begin to “be in 
reality what they would appear to be” the ideals of 
the Charter may gradually be translated into reality. 

The public’s eternal question to the United Na- 
tions, and especially to the nations responsible for 
dependent areas, must be “What are you doing? 
How far have you gone in carrying out the obliga- 
tions undertaken under the Charter?” 

Since the beginning of 1945, there have been a 
number of developments: 


1. Assembly resolution: The first session of the 
General Assembly adopted a resolution re-affirm- 
ing the trusteeship principles of the Charter and 
urging the nations responsible for mandated areas 
to begin immediately to negotiate agreements for 
placing these areas under the United Nations. 


2. Negotiation of agreements: A number of 
nations responsible for mandated areas have gone 
ahead with the negotiation of trusteeship agreements, 
and it is now anticipated that the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil of the United Nations will be established when 
the second session of the Assembly meets in Sep- 
tember. 


3. Reporting on economic and political condi- 
tions: One of the significant obligations under- 
taken by signatories to the United Nations Char- 
ter under Chapter XI is that of reporting to the 
Secretary-General on the conditions in all depend- 
ent areas, whether or not they are under the 
Trusteeship system. The United States is submitting 
such a report on its own dependencies to the second 
session of the Assembly, setting an excellent example 
of prompt assumption of responsibility under the 
Charter. 

Unfinished Business 


A great many colonial questions still come under 
the heading of unfinished business. No final de- 
cision has been made as to the disposition of the 
Italian colonies. The Union of South Africa in- 
tends to present to the next Assembly a plan for 
annexing the mandates for which she is responsible. 
The question of Palestine is a major issue, although 
it has not yet been brought before the U.N. From 
the standpoint of the United States the greatest 
unanswered question is “What about the Japanese 
mandated islands in the Pacific?” As yet there has 
been no clear statement of policy from the U. S. 
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government. If the United States intends to lead 
the way to a new era in colonial relationships, a 
policy stating that these islands will be placed under 
the trusteeship system should be announced as soon 
as possible. Delay can serve no useful purpose. As 
long as the possibility exists that the United States 
will annex the islands our position of moral leader- 
ship on this issue is certainly precarious. 


Improving the Foreign Service 


So long as the world is made up of separate nation- 
states the quality of the organized diplomatic rela- 
tions between them will be an important factor con- 
tributing to peace or the lack of it. Although our 
foreign relations lately have emphasized the United 
Nations and all its specialized agencies, the United 
States should not, in the midst of its efforts to make 
the United Nations successful, fail to keep its other 
foreign policy tools in good working order. Good 
work on the part of our diplomats can underwrite 
our efforts in the United Nations. For example, it is 
plain that an increasing degree of understanding 
and cooperation between the United States and 
Russia must be reached before the Security Council 
can be effective. The achievement of that under- 
standing can be furthered if the men who represent 
us in Moscow are the best available, if they are well 
trained, and if they are equipped with all the infor- 
mation and service they need. 

The Foreign Service has long been one of the 
weak parts of our machinery for carrying on foreign 
affairs. It is only comparatively recently (1924) 
that the United States has taken its position in the 
world seriously enough to organize a professional 
Foreign Service. The wonder is not that we have 
done badly in many respects, but rather that we 
have done as well as we have with an overworked, 
underpaid, and generally maligned diplomatic corps. 

The task of the Foreign Service has increased as 
the importance of the United States in world affairs 
has grown. It is responsible for keeping the U. S. 
government informed of all the political and eco- 
nomic developments the world over which it needs 
to know in order to formulate foreign policy. At 
the same time, the Foreign Service represents the 
United States abroad, interprets our policies to other 
governments, does what it can to present us in a 
favorable light to the people of other countries, and 
does innumerable small chores for American citizens. 
The economic functions of our embassies and lega- 
tions have increased greatly in recent years. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 which Congress 
passed just before it went home was long overdue. 
The most recent previous comprehensive law regu- 
lating the Foreign Service was passed in 1924. The 
Service has limped along with a totally inadequate 


budget, has tripped on its own red tape, has suf- 
fered from the administrative inadequacy of the 
State Department itself, and has suffered generally 
from the fact that the American people have been 
slow to realize the responsibilities which go along 
with being a world power. 

The new law does not make any fundamental 
change in the pattern of our system for representa- 
tion abroad. The basic assumptions of the Act are 
(1) the concept of a professional service, (2) a dis- 
ciplined and mobile corps of trained men should be 
maintained on the basis of competitive examination 
and advancement by merit, and (3) political in- 
fluence should be excluded. 

The law does, however, provide the basis for im- 
proving the efficiency of the Foreign Service as it 
is now organized. Some of its primary provisions 
are: 


1. Higher salaries and allowances for Foreign Service 
officers. 


2. A system of “promotion up or selection out” 
similar to that of the Navy, whereby a Foreign 
Service officer who is not promoted within a given 
period is automatically retired. Along with this, 
the Act establishes a more generous scale of re- 
tirement benefits so that such officers can retire 
without too much hardship. 


3. The organization of a Foreign Service Staff Corps 
with salaries ranging up to $10,000. This is in- 
tended to improve the administrative and clerical 
operations of the Service. 


4. The organization of a Foreign Service Reserve 
in which especially fitted people in and out of 
the government may be temporarily commissioned 
in the Foreign Service. 


5. A systematic training course which will extend 
throughout the career of each foreign service 
officer. 


6. Specific provisions for leave and duty in the 
United States for the purpose of re-Americani- 
zation. 


While this bill is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion, it will accomplish only a small part of the im- 
provement which is greatly needed in the formula- 
tion and administration of our foreign policy. The 
United States is still trying to operate in 20th cen- 
tury global politics with 19th century mechanism. 
The 80th Congress would do well to adopt the sug- 
gestion made by Representative Chester Merrow 
that a congressional committee be set up to make a 
complete study of our foreign policy and of the 
operations of the State Department and the Foreign 
Service. We cannot afford to take any chance of 
failing to have an effective foreign policy. 
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